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Open the Boor 


Open the door, let in the air; 

The winds are sweet, and the flowers are fair. 

Joy is abroad in the world to-day; 

If our door is wide, it may come this way, 
Open the door! 


Open the door, let in the sun; 
He hath a smile for every one; 
He hath made of the raindrops gold and gems; 
He may change our tears to diadems. 
Open the door! 


Open the door of the soul; let in 

Strong, pure thoughts which shall banish sin. 

They will grow and bloom with a grace divine 

And there fruit shall be sweeter than that of the vine. 
Open the door! 


Open the door of the heart; let in 
Sympathy sweet for stranger and kin, 
It will make the halls of the heart so fair 
That angels may enter unaware. 
Open the door! 
—British Weekly. 




















THE MISSIONARY HELPER 


FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


How often we hear the expression “As free as air.”” And yet—alas! 
there are thousands of men, women and little children who never have 
fresh air or sunshine. Our matter-of-course blessings are not “‘free’’ 
to them, but come only as infrequent gifts. when some kind friend or 
organization takes them—only a few of them—out of their pitiful en- 
vironment, for a month or a week or a day in the country. We are es- 


pecially reminded of these things in July, when our Sunshine workers 
are sending out their appeals for fresh air for the children. The need 
is appalling. We cannot do everything, but we can do something, and 
we can do it now. Mrs. Mary B. Wingate’s beautiful poem has a sug- 
gestion worth recalling: 


Give your sunshine to the living, And the giver feels the sunlight 

Do not wait till they are dead, Of the ‘iearts responsive smile, 

Oh there’s joy in constant giving, Knowing that another’s pathway 
Human hearts are comforted, Hes been brightened all the while. 
Favorable reports are coming in, from various places, in re- 
gard to the Thank-offering services. As we write, on a perfect June 
day, the Saco, Me., Auxiliary is having its annual Field Day at Ocean 
Park. This afternoon a very attractive magazine program is to be car- 
ried out in Porter Memorial Hall. It will be, in fact, a living Misston- 
ARY HELPER. . . . Note the outline program for the Woman’s Conven- 
tion at Ocean Park in August, and the date of the annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Missionary Society, Aug. 24. Every worker who can 
possibly do so should plan to be there. . . . Storer Record speaks feel- 
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ingly of the all around helpfulness of Mrs. Metcalf to the college, during 
the past months, and calls attention to the missionary and temperance 
programs, under her direction, which have given new life to the church. 

. Professor Davis, son of our national President, has been elect- 
ed principal of the State Normal School at California, Pa. A writer in a 
recent number of McClure’s Maguzine calls attention to Prof Davis’ 
original research work at Clark University. . . . Prof. and Mrs. Jordan 
of Lewiston are in England with their son Wayne, who is studying at 
Oxford, having won the Rhodes Scholarship. Mrs. Jordan wrote from 
London: ‘We had the great privilege of hearing Campbell Morgan 
one Sunday, in his Westminster Capel, and it was an occasion to re- 


member. His text was Acts 13:1, 2, 3, and it was wonderful how he 
made us see what it is to be set apart; what it might be if one co- 
operated with the Spirit, and what the results would be if the churches 
all did their part.” . ... Our fellow workers of another denomination 
have a unique method of raising missionary money during the summer 
months. They propose to collect a “Mile of Coppers’ to help build a 
new hospital for women in China. Coin cards to hold twelve coppers, 
making one foot of the mile, are being sent out. . . . We grieve to 
learn of the death of Mrs. Ella M. Foss, Cradle Roll Secretary for New 
Hampshire. She was devoted to work for the children and it will be 
difficult to fill her place. “I shall never forget,” said one young girl, 
“how she explained to me what it is to be born again.” Her loving ser- 
vice will not be forgotten nor will its influence cease to be felt. . 
The name of the baby in the carriage in May HELpeEr is Marjorie Price, 
not “Pierce,” as it inadvertently appeared in that number. .-. . One of 
our workers writes: “There is a new auxiliary at Contoocook, N. H., 
and another at Brockton, Mass.” This is always welcome news. . . . 
Our General Subscription Agent, Mrs. Andrews, wrote, May 3: “You 
would have enjoyed seeing the large company of young people gathered 
in the First Baptist church (Providence), last evening, to hear Dr. 
Zwemer, author of “Nearer and Farther East,’’ who spoke before a con- 
ference of Student Volunteers.” In how many ways our young people 
are helped and helping, these days! An announcement in regard to the 
recent biennial convention of the Y. W. C. A., held in St. Paul, stated 
that the National organization now represents a membership of over 
one hundred and eighty-four thousand women. “The Association 
Monthly,” their very able and helpful official organ, calls attention to 
a new experiment—education along lines of social work for small towns 
and rural communities. Here is a chance for the girls who live there. 
One writer says: “My educational decalogue may be reduced to one 
commandment: ‘Thou shalt enrich znd enlarge the life in the rural dis- 
tricts.””’ 
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YOUNG WOMEN OF THE FLOWERY KINGDOM 
BY MARY PHELPS WARD 
[concLuDED] 

To one who is considering the needs of work for young women, 
however, the government schools for girls make a still stronger appeal. 
The system is such that if a girl wishes to attend school above the in- 
termediate grade, she will very probably be compelled to go away from 
home. In some cases dormitories under school control are open to the 
‘students. Girls who live in these dormitories are usually under strict 
supervision, but they are entirely cut off from Christian influence, ex- 
cept in rare cases. In Kyoto there is a large government high school 
for girls which numbers over one thousand students living largely in 
school dormitories. Recently a Christian teacher upon investigation 
found only three girls in the entire school who professed Christianity. 
Of course Christian girls largely attend the Christian schools, but, even 
so, it is impossible that this percentage should be so small except with 
the understanding that girls who had formerly been under Christian in- 
fluences, finding the atmosphere of the school so charged with opposi- 
tion to Christianity, have kept entirely quiet concerning their former 
training. It is this situation which must be met by some such organiza- 
tion as the Young Women’s Christian Association, for other Christian 
agencies have so far been unable to touch the problem. 

Another class of girls, more approachable, are those who are at gov- 
ernment and private schools, but are independent as to their living ar- 
rangements. To them must be added a large number of young women 
who, because of the system which can admit to school only a small per- 
centage of the applicants, have the only alternative of further indepen- 
dent study to fit them for later examinations, these girls being thus not 
even connected with any school, much less a dormitory. It is hard for 
us to realize the unsheltered condition of girls of advanced ideas in Jap- 
an. The movement toward the higher education of women has broken 
down largely the old social conventions. Student girls walk, talk and 
generally conduct themselves in ways which seem unladylike to the old- 
fashioned Japanese. Too often even the girl’s mother is unable to un- 
derstand the forces which are leading her daughter from the beaten 
paths, much less to realize that new conventionalities must be substituted 
for the old, which will help to keep her daughter a womanly woman in 
the midst of new conditions. It is evident that these young women, 
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with their moral standards changing, their intellectual ideas unformed, 
their religious ideas chaotic, desperately need some influences which will 
bridge them over this transition stage. 

It is a realization of this which has made leading Japanese welcome 
so eagerly the beginnings of the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
The first secretary who went from America very wisely made it her 
purpose to help the Association follow the lines which seemed most suited 
to Japanese needs, and the result of the short three years work has been 
to make the Young Women’s Christian Association in Japan a thoroughly 
Japanese institution. Many prominent Japanese are giving time and 
thought to its management. Work for factory girls, sadly needed, and 
the other lines which are so useful in this country, while holding great 
possibilities for the future, have for the present been deferred until some 
real effort could be made to reach the girls in non-Christian schools. In 
the minds of both Japanese and American leaders, the greatest need is 
for hostels in which students may live in a Christian atmosphere. It 
was my privilege, last September, to go through the first hostel to be 
opened by the Y. W. C. A. in Tokyo, an airy, beautiful Japanese home 
for thirty girls, under a cultured Christian Japanese woman, as house- 
mother. The change which comes to girls under such conditions is not 
merely within. It shines through the faces, breaking down the fatalistic 
immobility which used to be the ideal expression, and letting the light 
of joyous, intelligent girlhood shine through. Another such home is 
in process of erection and it is confidently expected that from this be- 
ginning is coming a strong Japanese movement which shall mean much 
for the womanhood of Japan. 

Hillsdale, Mich. 


— 
ee 





HOW MARCIA WAS CONVERTED 
MRS. ELLA REINKING TOWLE 


Marcia Grant made a pleasing picture as she slowly walked up the 
gravel path, idly swinging her hat by one of its ribbons. So, at least, 
thought Uncle Rolf as he watched her from his chair upon the vine- 
clad porch. When half way up to the mansion she paused to pluck a 
late crimson rose leaning across the walk, and carelessly fastening it 
in the folds of her white dress, suddenly caroled in a clear, rich soprano: 
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’Tis the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone, 

All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone. 

No flower of her kindred, 
No rosebud is nigh 

To reflect back her blushes, 
Or to give sigh for sigh. 


And heaving a ludicrously exagguiated sigh, instead of speaking the 
last word, stood panting and rosy before him, exclaiming: “How’s that 
for an improvisation, Uncle Rolf?” 

“Improvisation, indeed!’ he replied, gaily. “Ah, my lassie, that 
dear old song was composed and sung long before you ever added sun- 
shine to the world.” 

“How stupid! I did not mean the melody, but the sigh!” 

“Ah, Marcia, the world has been sighing for twenty centuries and is 
sighing still. I have just been reading about the horrible tragedies of the 
rubber trade in Central Africa; it is enough to curdle one’s blood!” 

“Don’t look so stern, Uncle Rolf; it makes you old and wrinkly. 
Africa does not belong to you; you are not responsible !”’ 

“T am not so sure about that, Marcia. Although we may deny again 
and again that we are our brother’s keeper, yet the fact that we are re- 
mains unchanged. Marcia, dear, what have ! and you done for our 
‘brother’ in Africa?” 

“But, Uncle Rolf, Africa is so tar away; our obligation is certainly 
to that nearer at hand.” 

“Christ says that our obligation is to ‘all the world’ and ‘to every 
creature.’ ” : 

“Now, Uncle Rolf, don’t get fanatical and preachy. You certainly 
know I am doing my duty in teaching my class of boys.” 

“You are doing your duty to them, Marcia; but what about your 
duty to Africa?” 

Very willing to change the subject, she abrutply asked, “Any mail 
for me, Uncle?” and dropped expectantly on the cushion at his feet. 

“No mail, dear, but this was left by one of the Kingsley children— 
an invitation, I presume’—and he handed her the unsealed envelope. 

With a petulant sigh she impatiently drew out its folded contents, 
exclaiming: “Weil, I should think the Woman’s Missionary Society 
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would get tired trying to convert me.” Uncle Rolf looked up question- 
ingly. 

“It seems that they are to have what they call a ‘thank-offering meet- 
ing,” she explained, “and this is an invitation to come, and, of course, 
bring an offering. I have received no less than three verbal invitations 
to the same thing this very afternoox.” 

“And, as one is usually enough to take you anywhere, of course you 
will go.” 

“Go? Well, I guess not! You will not catch me identifying myself 
with all those old married women and maiden ladies!” 

“T think they are perfectly harmless, dear.” 

“Uncle!” 

“Strange!’’ mused Uncle Rolf, gravely, “that the Lord should 
have made such a mistake as to put ‘old married women and maiden 
ladies —when they are so obnoxious to the young—in the same world 
with them! And to think, Marcia, that you have to live with a maiden 
gentleman!” 

“Oh, Uncle Rolf, you are too absurd,” she cried, laughing. “But 
seriously, Uncle, just put yourself in my place, would you enjoy being 
associated with women many years older than yourself?” 

“Well, Marcia, I do know that I immensely enjoy being associated 
with a woman vears younger than myself, and it is a poor rule that will 
not work both ways. When I was admitted to the bar, Marcia, I was 
younger by many years than many of my colleagues and I have always 
esteemed it a great advantage to have had the benefit of their wisdom 
and experience, and as they, one by one, passed away, naturally their 
mantles fell upon my shoulders; consequently I was the youngest judge 
who ever administered justice and the youngest man ever sent by any 
state to congress, largely due, I verily believe, to my early association 
with men many years my seniors.” 

“Marion Hartford wanted me to sing for them, but knowing it was 
only a devise to get me and my offering, I said that I did not expect to 
be at the meeting. She asked why and I replied that I did not have 
anything to be thankful for. You should have seen her face, Uncle; 
she looked as though I had committed sacrilege, and said in such a 
strange voice, ‘I should like to know, Marcia Grant, what you have not 
to be thankful for!’ ” 

“So should I,” said Uncle Rolf. 
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“If you think I have so much to be thankful for, I wish you would 
catalogue my blessings, Uncle.” 

“Very well. To begin, there is your splendid class of boys.” 

“T don’t see why I should be thankful for them. They make me an 
immense amount of trouble. Here I have been tramping this whole af- 
ternoon to find the cause of five absences last Sunday and I was thor- 
oughly discouraged and disgusted. I would be thankful if I did not 
have the class.” 

“Then give it up, Marcia, and you will have at least one thing for 
which to be thankful.” 

“Give up my Sunday School class!” Uncle. Rolf jotted down some- 
thing on a piece of paper. 

“You are thankful for your voice, Marcia?” 

“Uncle Rolf, I guess if you knew how I am besieged all the time 
you would realize that it is not unmitigated bliss to be a singer either. 
There is not a funeral, concert, social function, club or meeting in town 
but I am asked to sing. I am tired of it and I sometimes wish I croaked 
like a frog.” 

‘Sometimes a severe cold will permanently produce just such an 
effect, Marcia,” he remarked gravely as he made a memorandum. 
“You should be thankful for vour personality, for you must know, my 
child, that you are very winsome.” 

“And so am pestered to death by would-be suitors and courted by 
all who can possibly make any use of delicate tints and graceful out- 
lines. I get so disgusted with silly compliments and unnecessary offi- 
ciousness. It is not because I am loved that I am in such demand, but 
because I happen to be pleasing to the eye. I sometimes wish that my 
face was as red as a lobster and as unattractive.” 

“Smallpox could only too soon produce just such a metamorphosis, 
Marcia, and Dr. Grier fears he has a case now.” 

An involuntary shudder shook her frame. 


“Aren’t you thankful for your abundant means, Marcia?” 

“Thankful because life is made miserable by appeals both written 
and verbal, from churches, schools, colleges and libraries and every other 
possible and impossible undertaking under the sun. I might as well not 
have money if I am expected to give it all away.” 

“Not all, dear, but only a reasonable proportion. I should feel 
that I have defrauded ‘the lame, the halt and the blind’ if I did not give 
at least one-tenth of my income annually to the Lord.” 
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“One-tenth! Why, Uncle, my tenth would be hundreds of dollars! 
And where would my pretty gowns come from?” 

“From the remaining nine-tenths, dear;” then added, gently, “The 
King’s daughter, Marcia, is all glorious within; her clothing is of 
wrought gold.” 

“Oh, dear, money is such a bother anyhow. I almost wish I didn’t 
have any.” 

“Well, Marcia, dear, if you cannot be thankful for any of these 
things,” and there was a little catch in his voice, “can you not be thank- 
ful for poor old Uncle Rolf?” 

Instantly a pair of soft arms were flung impulsively around his neck 
and a sweet voice was sobbing, “I am, indeed I am, thankful for you, 
you dear, precious old Uncle Rolf.” 

Although her eyes were blurred when she lifted her head, they 
somehow fell upon the piece of paper upon which Uncle Rolf had been 
writing and this is what she read: 

Why Marcia cannot be thankful: 

Because she has that magnificent class of boys whose souls will one 
day shine as stars in her crown of rejoicing, for she is, one by one, win- 
ning them to Christ. 

Because she is endowed with a remarkably sweet and sympathetic 
voice, which the Master wants her to use for Him. 

Because she possesses the charm of rare beauty which would make 
her a power in the world for purity and righteous living if she willed 
to use it thus. 

Because one-tenth of her income is so large it would permit her to 
educate a boy and girl in every country in which our church has an es- 
tablished mission and enough besides to support a teacher and a Bible 
woman in each. 

Poor Marcia felt faint and sick at heart and again sank sobbing 
upon the shoulder where she had wept out so many childhood woes. 
Uncle Rolf’s heart ached for his datling, but, wise man that he was, he 
said nothing, but tenderly stroked the beautiful hair. He knew the 
leaven was at work and left the results with God. 

*K Kk K * *K x 

Three days later Marcia returned from the Woman’s Missionary 
Meeting with a shining face, and hastening up to her Uncle as he sat in 
the late September sunshine, cried: “I have been to that thank-offering 
meeting, Uncle, and it was perfectly splendid; and I have thought of 
so many things that I want to do that I am all out of breath. Do not 
look so surprised, Uncle Rolf. I am converted to foreign missions at 
last; and it was you, you, you dear, precious old Uncle Rolf, who con- 
verted me!” as she gave him an impulsive hug. 

“No, dear,” he answered, with that characteristic little catch in his 
voice, “it was not I, it was the Spirit of God!”—Mission Studies. 
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STORER COLLEGE 

The day at Storer to which so many look forward through the year, 
has come and gone. 

Anniversary week is of interest not only to the present graduates 
and pupils, but also to hundreds of others who have been helped by the 
uplifting influences of Storer, and who are always glad to testify to her 
helpfulness by an annual visit to their Alma Mater. We must mention 
two prominent lawyers of New York Citv who returned to Storer after 
an absence of many years. 

One had not been to Harper’s Ferry since his graduation twenty- 
six years ago. By his manner, conversation and bearing, he not only 
brought evidence of a successful career, but in an address before the 
school he attributed his prosperity to the teachings received at Storer. 
His love and thought for his Alma Mater was.shown when he exhibited 
to the students the recommendation which Dr. Brackett gave him when 
he applied for his first school. He said he had been trying to live up to 
this recommendation all these years. 

The other, equally successful in the legal profession, showed his 
appreciation of the work at Storer by having his son a student in the 
Institution. 

Thus far, the year 1909 has been an eventful one. Many problems 
hitherto unsolved are being worked out, and we trust satisfactory an- 
swers will be found. Some of us have looked upon Lincoln Hall and 
wished for a more commodious building for our boys. We did not want 
it to come in just the way it did, but blessings. often come to us in mys- 
terious ways and through sad experiences. 

The trustees, at their annual meeting, held early in May, voted to 
rebuild Lincoln Hall. A commodious building of stone will be erected 
on a site near the old one and will not only be a dormitory, but a dining 
hall will be fitted up in the basement, where all the boys can be served 
by the boarding club. 

The basement of Myrtle Hall will be used for the girls’ boarding 
club, leaving the large dining room in Anthony Hall for school purposes. 

John Brown’s Fort has been purchased and will be moved onto the 
Campus during the summer. The President’s House will be completed 
in time for the opening of school ir October. The cornerstone was laid 
with appropriate services, June 3, at 4 o’clock. Those who have contrib- 
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uted to this object may feel assure: that it will supply a long felt need. 
The last payment must be made on the building when it is completed in 
September, and there may be a small deficit unless more contributions 
come in. To be sure that we can meet our obligations, | want to ask 
those who have made pledges to redeem them by September. Should 
there be a deficit, I shall ask the auxiliaries to contribute a little more. 
We have put our hand to the plow and must not turn back. Those who 
have not contributed would help just now by sending an offering to Miss 
Porter or myself. The committee in planning the building and award- 
ing contracts has been careful not to go beyond the amount specified by 
the W. M. S. 

We are always glad to hear from those who went to help us in any 
way. A society known as the “Gleuners” of Arlington, R. I.,. has com- 
piled and published an attractive cook book and will sell a limited num- 
ber for the benefit of the fund for the President’s House. The price is 
twenty-five cents. Send to Mrs. E. A. Libbey, Arlington, R. I Some 
may help this way who cannot do more. 

Six months work at Storer has only increased my interest in the In- 
stitution. The words of appreciation from teachers and students amply 


repay me for the little good I may have been able to do. 
ALIcE M. METCALF. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL STUDY FOR 1909-30 


For Seniors: The text book, “The Gospel in Latin Lands” is by Dr. 
and Mrs. F. E. Clark and is nearly ready. There will be a set of two 
maps, one of Southern Europe and the other of South America; also a 
set of pictures and in September “How To Use.” 

For Juniors: The text book, “The Golden Key,” by Mary Potter 
Angell. Price, with postage, 23 cents. Red Tickets, the idea of which 
is for each child to have a ticket for the trip marked out in the Junior 
book, using the coupons for admission to the lessons. Price 50 cents 
per 100. Also a Map Puzzle, well mounted on wood and durable, 
packed in strong box. Price 50 cents each, postage 6 cents. The map 
puzzle is suitable for school room and gifts, as well as for the missionary 
class room. 

Address: Mrs. A. D. CHAPMAN, 

12 Prescott St., Lewiston, Maine. 
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Haggai 2: 





“Year by year, and sun by sun, 
Grows the work by Christ begun;} 
Heart by heart, and soul byfsoul, 
Speeds the bright millennial! goal; 
Land by land, and sea by sea, 














her. 
ness or fever, 


cough, 


EXPERIENCES OF A MISSIONARY MOTHER 

While Iam here in Midnapore, away from the many calls of our large 
family, I will take the opportunity to write. 

I am here because our little five and a half months old baby, left 
alone on the bed for a moment, rolled off, striking on her head. A tre- 
mendous bump appeared the second day, and Dr. Mary came out to see 
She thought it would be all right but told us to watch for drowsi- 
She went back Thursday. 
Saturday night the baby had fever, and Sunday, besides having a bad 
she scarcely waked all day. 
that we determined to start for Midnapore as soon as it was safe to 
venture out in the sun. 


Yields the shout of victory.”’ 









The bump continued to grow. 









By noon we became so alarmed 
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Fortunately the man who works in the dispensary can ride a bi- 
cycle, so we sent him on with a messasge to Dr. Mary-to meet us half 
way out with a horse garry. 

Think of it, you mothers, witli doctors at a stone’s throw, and. tel- 
ephones to call them, of us :went: miles from a doctor, and our only 


means of conveyance, a bullock cart, with bullocks that travel two miles 
per hour, and, at this season, only in the night. 


On this day, quite out of the crdinary, it became cloudy and rainy, 
and so we felt safe in starting at 3 o'clock, little Ruth lying in a basket 
swung from the roof of the garry, to avoid shaking. 

Before we met Dr. Mary, at 8 o'clock, she had brightened up a 
little, and her cough was better. I got into the horse garry with her and 
went on to Midnapore, reaching there at 11 o'clock. 

The next morning, Dr. Mary called the English doctor. They de- 
cided that there was no danger, but that I was to stay here till she was 
quite well. 

The swelling was a most awful thing to see, though the baby 
seemed not to feel it, and gradually, since Tuesday, it is growing less. 

This is a very personal experience, but it will help you to sympa- 
thize with us as fathers and mothers, as well as missionaries. 

God has been very precious to us in our work at Bhimpore, and has 
kept our little ones. as well as the crphanage children committed to our 
care. At first I felt anxious at having the responsibility of so many chil- 
dren, so far away from doctors. But I believe that God will protect us 
if we do our best, and go to Him in faith. 

It was a surprise to me to find how peaceably and happily these 
forty girls and the thirty-four boys lived together. 

Pornige, only a girl herself, at the head of the girls’ house, deals 
with the girls wisely and kindly. She keeps them in order, and they 
love her. Every time I think of her, and how she was brought up and 
cared for as we care for others now, I say, “It pays, oh, it pays!” We 
have reason to feel proud of many of our orphanage girls. 

If you could see our girls at play or school. vou would see many of 
your Mother Hubbard dresses, only they might look strange to you, as 
many are pieced down with a piece of unbleached muslin, till they reach 
nearly to the ankles. They wear only the one garment, so they need to 
be long. What a saving of time and money they have been, you can 
scarcely realize. 
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I was interested in Dr. Kennan’s appeal for a well. We feel the 
need of it so much. 

The Sahib has to be a doctor here, whether he will or not. The 
people won’t believe that he isn’t, and I am often called in for consulta- 
tion, especially on babies. Twice, children have been brought to us who 
have been treated with hot irons by Native doctors. One baby’s eyes 
were quite gone, another’s neck was punctured in several places. 

Raymond enjoys Bhimpore greatly; the chief reason he gives is that 
there are no police to interfere if he wants to pick flowers or leaves. 

We are at home again; and this letter still unfinished, but it is al- 
ready very long, so I'll close. Ruth is quite well again, and rejoicing in 
her first tooth. 

We are too busy for much letter writing. 
CarrRiE M. F. OXRIEDER. 















Bhimpore, India. 
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LETTER EROM MISS BARNES 


My Dear “HELPER” FRIENDS:—‘How is God prospering you? 
What encouraging incidents or facts have you to tell?” I think some of 
you are asking these questions, as it has been some months since you 
have heard directly from me The fact is I have been so occupied with 
my work, I have not taken time to write about it. 

During January and February Miss Dawson, a number of native 
workers and [ were out together tn itinerating country work. We first 
went to Scrasonka Jatra, where, once a vear, on the banks of an immense 
tank, dug in the olden time, thousands of people gather and have a kind 
of fair. Here, we had a ‘large sale of Oriya and Bengali Bible por- 
tions and other small Christian books. Then we started on the same road 
between Jellasore and Contai which we went over in December, 1907. 
At that time we had no tents and could net stop until we reached a Dak 
Bungalow, or rest house. This year we had tents for ourselves and our 
workers, and we could stop oftener and reach many more villages. We 
were out morning and afternoon, and often off to a village across the 
fields again in the evening where we had arranged to have a magic lan- 
tern service. Sometimes 150 or 200 people would gather and sit on the 
threshing floor, hard smooth earth, in the yard, to see and hear and learn, 
as the beautiful life of Christ was unfolded before them. 
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At our last camping place on this road we stayed about a week, 
and here a Hindu young man who had stood around with the crowd at 
the tent and heard the teaching, came privately and said he wished to 
become a Christian. He had to get away secretly from his friends, lest 
there should be a commotion if they knew his intention. Here, also, 
Miss Dawson’s Hindu garry man, named Juja, who has worked for the 
missionaries for years, and has received much teaching, decided to be 
baptized along with this young man Much prayer had been offered for 


Juja, and he has been hesitating for four vears. 

We returned to Jellasore on January 28th and the next morning 
-both were baptized. _Juja is the first in his village to become a Christian 
and he is very happy. He says, “Boyer Sahib sowed the seed many 
days before and it will surely bear fruit.” Dear friends, pray for the 
village of Balia not far from Sinclair Orphanage, where he lives, and 
help in this way to bring this precious seed of the Gospel to fruitage. 

Krushna is the other young man, who did not delay. He belongs 
to the blacksmith and silversmith caste. Miss Dawson has helped him 
to get tools and he will settle here in Jellasore Christian village. This 
very morning he has begun to build his house and shop. The materials 
needed are bamboos, straw, string and mud—and work. His young wife, 
thus far. has refused to come. The door of her father’s house was shut 
and barred when he and others have tried to get her (though the first 
time they saw her). We are taking this matter to God and hope she 
will come before long. Wil! you also pray for this? “There are no 
walls through which prayer and sympathy may not pass.” Please do 
not forget these requests. If you think you may, just write in your 
Bible or prayer list “Balia” and “Krushna’s wife.” 

You know the hvmn “Faith Is the Victory That Overcomes the 
World.” We are all learners in the “School of Prayer.” “Lord, in- 
crease our faith.” 

There is more to tell, and now that the sun is so hot we cannot be 
out much, I hope to write again before long. 

Your missionary, 
Eminie E. BARNES. 


Jelasore, India. April 7, T9009. 


_><—_—~ 
_>— 





BY WAY OF JAPAN 
TT 
One of the places the visitor to Kyoto must not fail to see is the 
Nishimura Silk and Embroidery Store. The firm is 300 years old, and 
has taken the highest awards at all the recent International Expositions. 
They manufacture most of their finest fabrics, and many of the most 
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skilled artists and embroiderers in Japan are employed in producing 
those marvelous embroidered paintings for which this firm is specially 
noted. There are richly embroidered portieres, curtains, and wall hang- 
ings, table, piano, and bed covers. exquisite designs for kimonos and 
other garments. But most beautiful, to me, were the screens, every one 
designed by a real artist, who paints the design on the rich silk or satin 
ground in exactly the colors and delicate shadings which the embroiderer 
must reproduce with needle and silken threads. Floral designs are most 
common, but birds, animals natural scenery, and domestic scenes, are 
also used with great effect. The lovely wistaria vine, with its long pen- 
dant flower clusters makes an ideal design for a three or four panelled 
folding screen. The cherry, the chrysanthemum, the iris, the pink and 
white loose petaled peony, ind the lily, are also favorite flowers, much 
used in these embroideries. 

The screen frames are of rich lacquer or carved wood, and the backs 
are of painted silk or satin. The screens are of many styles and sizes, 
from the small single panelled fire screen to large folding screens of four 
to six panels, and they cost from five to one thousand dollars. The vis- 
itor wonders how they can be sold so cheap! They would not be in 
America. 

One would enjoy spending a whole day in this store. It is a real Art 
Gallery. The embroidered «nd cut velvet framed pictures are marvels 
of artistic execution. Ir one of the salons of the Japanese Imperial Pal- 
ace there is a large six panel embroidered screen, delinating the battle 
scenes of the war with China, both on land and sea, made by this firm, 
and they are now executing ornamental work of various kinds for the 
new palace of the Crown Prince of Japan. They have many orders from 
the Emperor for screens, cut velvet pictures, etc., to be given to foreign 
kings and princes. 

From this Art Store I went to an unpretentious two-story wooden 
building—most buildings in Kyoto are wooden—where are woven the 
rich and beautiful brocade curtains, wall hangings and tapestries which 
adorn the palaces of emperors, kings and millionaires. I was shown the 
weaving of wonderfully designed “Obi’’ (the broad sash worn by Jap- 
anese ladies) to be worn by Japanese princesses and other ladies of rank, 
and of curtains and tapestries, “ordered for the Imperial Corean House- 
hold.” A single weaver sometimes has to use fifty shades of silk besides 
the gold and silver threads wrought in where required by the pattern. 
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One cannot tell which to admire more, the genius of the artist who cre- 
ates the designs, or the skill and patience of the weaver. 

I doubt whether there is a broader web in the world than one I saw 
here. Fifty feet broad the heavy silken warp is laid, though the finished 
piece is to be only about twenty-five feet the other way, some peculiarity 
in the pattern no doubt requiring this form of web. It is intended for 
the ceiling cloth of a hali or drawing room, and will probably appear in 
the exhibit of this house at the coming Japanese exhibition. It is a sky 
view in richest brocade with lavish use of gold and silver threads in the 
coloring and shadings of cloud effects. The wings of a flying crane, not 
yet completed, span over five feet. Both men and women are at work on 
this wonderful web. Fifteen persons working ten hours a day, could 
weave this ceiling cloth in two and a half years, so I was informed. 

I also saw cut velvet pictures in process of making. When woven 
the velvet contains fine copper, wires running parallel with the woof. Be- 
fore drawing out the wires the designs are executed and dyed into the 
fabric by-a peculiar Japanese process. Then that part where the raised 
pile effect is required is cut over the wires, thus producing the depth and 
vividness which is the distinctive merit of this work, while the ground 
of the picture is left uncut. It goes without saying that weaving and all 
other forms of high art work in Yvyoto are the products of human ma- 
chines only. 

My “rikishaw” man next stopped at the entrance of the modest lit- 
tle factory where the celebrated enamel on copper, known as cloisonne, 
is made. Here for the first and only time I was asked, very politely, for 
a “reference.”” When I mentioned Miss Denton, the proprietor, a dapper 
little man of middle age, was “delighted to show his wares and to explain 
the process of manufacture to any triends of Miss Denton.” 

Cloisonne is beautiful beyond description, and I considered myself 
extremely fortunate to have an opportunity to see such a fine collection 
of finished articles, and then to be shown similar articles in the various 
stages of manufacture 

Vases are the chief product of this art, but card cases, jewel boxes, 
incense burners, small cabinets and other fancy articles are also made. 
The articles are first modelled in copper at another factory. An artist 
prepares the designs. The cloisonne worker slips a copper vase over a 
wooden pin and begins his laborious task. The design is accurately 
etched on the copper, or it is impressed upon it by some other process. 
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Then a ine, flat silver wire is cut into requisite lengths, curved or bent 
to required shape, to represent a deijicate vine or its tendrils; the legs and 
antenne of an insect, or to vutline tiny leaves, the petals of a flower, or 
the sections of a butterfly’s wing. With a pair of slender pincers the 
workman places the wire on the design, often having to refit it again and 


again before it exactly corresponds to the designs. Then a thin gum is 
brushed over the copper. surface and the bit of wire is pressed in place, 
After all the silver outlining has been completed, a kind of solder is ap- 
plied and the vase is baked just enough to melt the solder and firmly at- 
tach the silver wire to the copper surface. Now the vase is ready for 
the paints, or enamels. The ground may be black, dark blue, light blue, 
or any other color the artist may have chosen, while the design is painted 
in required colors. Thirty colors and tints were being used on the vase 
I saw, yet all so delicately shaded and harmoniously combined that the 
effect was most pleasing. 

After having been painted over once, the vase—with many other 
painted articles is baked, after which it is painted a second time with 
even greater care. This second painting brings the entire surface of the 
vase flush with the edge of the silver wire, and after another baking the 
vase goes to the polisher. who patiently polishes it with thirteen grades of 
polishing stones. Lastly, I believe, the bottom, which has been painted 
separately, is soldered on, gold or silver mountings are applied and the 
vase is finished. Do vou wonder such vases are very expensive? 

“You must not miss seemg the most famous cherry tree of Kyoto, 
perhaps of Japan, even though it is not the season for cherry blossoms,” 
said my kind hostess, It is situated on an elevation in one of the parks, a 
very large old tree, whese wide spreading branches are supported by at 
least thirtv stout poles. Every dav, when this grand old tree is a mass 
of pink bloom, crowds of people of all classes come to enjoy its beauty ; 
but there is one grand night festival, when rows of torchlight bearers are 
so arranged as to flood the tree with light, while thousands of spectators 
gaze upon the scene with rapturous delight. 

By the wav, it mav possibly surprise the reader, as it did me, to 
learn that the famous cherry trees of Japan bear no fruit—at least, no 
edible fruit. The Japanese are now beginning to introduce fruit-bearing 
cherry trees, and hope they may be successfully grown in their country. 

Do you know “The Lady of the Decoration’? I asked Miss Den- 
ton, one evening ‘Yes, indeed,” she replied, “she is a very dear friend 
of mine. We did all our Red Cross work together during the war.” 
The kindergartens she started are now kept up by women she trained. 
So the story is “all true but the Jack part,” as a young lady student at 
Bates. remarked, one day when the book was the subject of conversation. 

“The Lady of the Decoration” is a relative of Mrs. Alice Hegan 
Rice, who wrote “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,’ and the letters 
were written to her, and it was Mrs. Rice who urged their publication, 
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and very likely worked in the “Jack part” to make a more pleasing story. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rice and “The Lady” spent some months in Japan last 
year, and a most interesting book on Japanese life is expected to appear 
in the near future. 

Friday morning I bade goodbye to Miss Denton and the two Jap- 
anese ladies living with her, and left Kyoto for Kobe, where I arrived 
before noon. On the way we passed through Osaka (population 1,000,- 
000) the commercial and manufacturing metropolis of Japan. Here 
manufacturing is done by means of all kinds of modern machinery, with 
all the dust and smoke, the rush and push of any American manufactur- 
ing town. 

Kobe as a treaty port, is second only to Yokohama. As in all the 
treaty ports of Japan and China, the Europeans live high up on the ter- 
raced hillsides. The mission house where I was hospitably entertained, 
commanded a fine view of the town and harbor. During the afternoon 
I followed a well-kept walk which zig-zagged up the steep hillside to 
the summit of one of the highest peaks. At intervals, where the views 
are finest, benches are placed, so one may rest and enjoy the truly mag- 
nificent view. Not only the entire harbor, but the islands and surround- 
ing country, the bays and iniets, steamers approaching the harbor, the 
light fishing craft, all are within one’s range of vision from this emi- 
nence. ‘ 

Saturday morning I took the train for Shimanoseki, at the south- 
west extremity of the mainland, the terminus of my land journey. “From 
Kobe the train runs along the shore of the world-famed Inland Sea. The 
fertile districts the line traverses have many famous historical places, 
which, together with the extraordinary scenic charms, make the line a 
most attractive one to travelers.’ So reads my guiaebook, and though 
it was the least beautiful time of year, | found the day’s journey a most 
delightful one. The Sea is dotted with islands, the most famous one be- 
ing Miyajima, which is regarded as one of the three chief sights of 
Japan. On the island are temples, founded 1300 vears ago, which pro- 
ject into the sea, and at high tide seem to be floatine on the water, pre- 
senting a most picturesque sight. 

A mission steamer, with an earnest band of Japanese workers, is 
carrying the “Glad Tidings” of One greater than Lord Buddha to the 
inhabitants of these beautiful islands. 

It was eight o’clock in the evening when I[ reached Shimonoseki. 
After waiting nearly an hour. I crossed by ferry to Moji, where I was 
to rejoin my steamer. Not knowing whether she were moored at the 
wharf or anchored out in the harbor, | made some inquiries about find- 
ing her of one of the Japanese officers of the ferry boat. An English- 
man who overheard my questions very courteously insisted on engaging 
a boat, giving the boatman careful directions and seeing me safely start- 
ed for my ship. Thus, as on every other occasion, I was saved from any 
anxiety or inconvenience. 
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The next morning, just at suntise, we steamed out of the beautiful 
harbor, past more islands, and bidding farewell to the “Land of the 
Rising Sun,” steered straight for Shanghai. 

I shall always retain the pleasantest memories cf my all too short 
visit to Japan, where I received nothing but courtesy and kindness, alike 
from Europeans and Japanese. 

Etta M. Butts. 





TREASURER’S NOTES 

Since writing the notes for the July MisstonAry HELPER I have been 
“on the wing” most of the time. First, I attended the annual meeting of 
the trustees of Storer College. Already you know, through the Morn- 
ing Star, the results of that meeting. 

We hope, within a vear, to have a new dormitory for boys, and a 
better one than the old. Wail not some one give money enough to name 
the hall, as Anthony Hall was named? Prof. Brackett will answer all 
questions regarding this matter, by correspondence. The John Brown 
fort will soon be removed to the campus and erected on a site that will 
require every visitor to walk the whole length of the brick pavement in 
front of Anthony and Myrtle halls. Mrs. Metcalf writes that the con- 
tract for building the President’s House is already made. These new 
buildings at Storer mean much to the institution in many ways which 
ought to quicken its activities. But let all remember that before these 
plans are fully carried out we need more money. Besides, special effort 
will be made in the future to increase the permanent fund, which is 
equally necessary. 

After returning to Newark, N. J., from the trip to Harper’s Ferry, 
I left within a few days for New England, going immediately to the 
Merrimack Valley Association‘in New Hampshire. The session was held 
in the Wilmot Flats church, with Rev. Mabel Johnson as pastor. My 
message was received with great kindness and consideration. Here, as 
in three other associations in New Hampshire, which I have visited since 
my return, I spoke frankly and earnestly of the present condition of our 
India field, and of our denominational situation, as I view it. In two of 
these conventions a free and earnest discussion followed which resulted 
in action by the associations. Sabbath, May 10th, I attended my first 
Thank-Offering service, in our church at Stafford Corner, N. H., where 
lives the treasurer of the W. M. S. of the New Durham Q. M. Here 
there has been a deep religious interest and I was glad to address a num- 
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ber of young converts, and to learn that one or two of them have al- 
ready become members of the local auxiliary. That evening I was at 
home with the Hills Home and Foreign Missionary Society of Dover. 
It was very pleasant to have on the platform Mrs. Kenyon, our pastor’s 
wife, whom I have known in other days as treasurer of the Massachu- 
setts W. M. S. 

The Monday following I visited Ocean Park and the sanctum of our 
dear Editor. The summer residents are beginning to come to the Park, 
and the outlook is good for the usual number of visitors. 

The Rockingham Association followed the visit to the Park where I 
spoke before the Woman’s Missionary Society. The next Sabbath found 
me at Haverhill, Massachusetts, where is our oldest society. Rev. Mr. 
Twort had charge of the service, and expressed in earnest words, his 
sympathy with the work of the W. M. S. In the audience were women 
who have been members of the society since its organization. 

Thursday, May 27, I spoke at the New Durham quarterly meeting. 
Here they are trying a new plan, which is to have the missionary meet- 
ing Thursday, instead of Wednesday afternoon, hoping in this way to 
keep the workers to the close of the session. But J fear they will not 
succeed from the size of the congregation at that meeting. At any rate 
I would not advise any one else to try the scheme. The next day I went 
to Loudon, N. H. Here I was in the home of the President of the F. 
B. W. M. S. of this State, Mrs. Sanborn, who is a niece of Mrs. Dorcas 
Smith. Sabbath morning I spoke in the Loudon church where Rev. Mr. 
Wiggin, its recent pastor, heiped in conducting a service just three weeks 
before and now is gone to another life. He has left an enviable record of 
loyalty and faithfulness. This church is among the hills of the Granite 
State. It was a pleasant sight to see the people coming in carriages to- 
wards their church, located on a high point that had a commanding view. 
Sunday evening I was in Pittsfield. N. H., at the Thank-Offering service 
of the auxiliary. Here there is a Young People’s Society that has sup- 
ported a school in Balasore for many years. On the walls of the chapel 
is a picture of the school building. I am indebted to its pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Remick, for a beautiful carriage drive of 15 miles, on Decoration Day, to 
Alton; whence I took train to my brother’s camp on Lake Winni- 
pesaukee. The next day found me in Jackson, N. H., to attend the Wolf- 
boro Association. This place is literally surrounded by mountains, in- 
cluding Mount Washington, which was partially covered with snow. 
The conference, like the scenery, I shall not soon forget. After talking 
about our needs in India and our condition at home, a discussion of the 
matter was continued in the business meeting of the association. The 
next morning a prayer service was held with special intention to com- 
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mit our denominational ways unto God. The spirit through the whole 
session was earnest, serious and sweet. 

The first Sabbath in June I spoke twice in the church in Danville, 
N. H., the Thank-Offering service being in the evening. By request of 
the people I emphasized especially Storer College and its needs, not for- 
getting the condition of our [ndia field. 

The letters have come from Miss Porter. The receipts are larger 
than they were in May, last year, owing to a Thank-Offering gift by 
Mrs. George Henry of North Woodstock, N. H. Just before she left 
this world she expressed the wish that her offering be a large one for 
Dr. Kennon’s work, and her husband made an offering for her of $250. 
Otherwise the contributions would have been less. The report of the 
total contributions as Thank-Offerings, will be given in the August Mi1s- 
SIONARY HELPER. I note with satisfaction that $182.06 was contributed 
for the Contingent Fund. 

The annual! meeting of the F. B. W. M. S. will be held at Ocean 
Park in August, and it is hoped that many will be present. It will closely 
follow the Missionary Conference, which closes August 22, and will not 
our young and older women alike plan to stay over to the annual meet- 
ing, only two days later? 

Miss Porter, our Assistant Treasurer, has said some timely things 
about this conference which I quote in full: 

“T am wondering if it will not be possible to interest our auxiliaries 
to each send one delegate, at least. to the Interdenominational Mission- 
arv Conference at Ocean Park, Me., Aug. 16-22. The benefit would be 
twofold, bringing inspiration and blessing to the one sent, while she, 
coming from this mount of opportunity with the world-wide vision, 
would become a center of inspiration, enthusiasm, conviction and pur- 
pose. In these davs when it is no longer a question of open doors, but 
who will enter; when the multitudes are crying, “Who will give us to 
eat?’ what is lacking? Is it the vision of personal responsibility? Is it 
the realization that missions are not something apart from the Christian 
life, but that it is the vitalizing force of that life? 

When we hear of the now of the opportunities in Africa, India, Tur- 
kev, etc., and that the call is for vs as Christians to go in and possess the 
land to the saving of souls, can we permit the further wandering of these 
peoples in the wilderness of superstition and sin because of our unfaith- 
fulness? L.et us, rather, give ourselves and of our time and money, and 
use every means which makes for fuller knowledge of the work, and our 
duties as workers, and not least among such opportunities is the Mis- 
sionary Conference. 

As you read these notes our financial year will have closed. I trust 
we shall face toward a new year with courage and confidence. 

Laura A. DeMenrtrre, Treasurer. 

(All contributions should be sent to Miss Edyth R. Porter, 45 An- 
dover St., Peabody. Mass. 

















Gelps for Monthly Mertings 


“If you would get the best results, do your work with enthusiasm as well as with fidelity.” 


m 


AUGUST—Missionary Field Day 


The Missionary Field Day should be chiefly a social affair, out of 
doors, if possible, where fathers, mothers and children can really “play” 
together ; but the brief devotional should never be omitted, and even the 
play may be suggestive. This is pre-eminently a time of good cheer and 
you will be surprised, perhaps, on consulting your concordance, to find 
how many passages of Scripture emphasize Light, Joy, Cheer. Select 
the most appropriate of these and ask different members to be prepared 
to read them, after a Sunshine song and a prayer of thanksgiving for 
all the beautiful things of life. Let some one tell about the work of the 
MisstonARY HELPER Branch of the Sunshine Society. Read an apt story 
or poem, or have missionary games, before the luncheon. Some of our 
auxiliaries, who have their Field Day in June, used the suggestion of a 
magazine program, as given in the April HELPER, with great success. 

Here is a game called “Missionary Nuggets.” Distribute cards upon 
which have been written famous bits from the writings of eminent mis- 
sionaries. Upon the back of each is to be given a suggestive fact or two 
about the missionary. but no name. Each holder of a card will in turn 
read the quotation and the information on the back. Then the card is to 
be given to the person who first names the author. The one who gets 
the most cards is the winner. 
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TOPICS FOR 1909-3910 


October—Roll-call and Membership Meeting. 
November—The Gospel in Latin Lands: 


Il. Italy. 
December—Our Foreign Field. 
January— 2. France. 
February—Prayer and Praise. 
March—Home Missions. 


April— 3. Spain, Austria, Portugal. 

May—Thank Offering. 

June— 4. Mexico, Central America, The West Indles. 
July— 5. Western South America. 


August—Misslonary Field Day. 
September— 6. Eastern South America. 











THE MISSIONARY HELPER BRANCH 


OF THE 


International Sunshine Saoriety 


Have you had a kindness shown? Let it travel down the years, 
Pass it on. Let it wipe another’s tears, 
’T was not given for you alone— Till in heaven the deed appears 
Pass it on. Pass it on. 
me 


Allletters, packages, or inquiries concerning this page or sunshine work, should be addressed 
to Mrs. Rivington D. Lord, 593 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., president of this branch. 


We trust that many will be able to respond tothe appeal for the Sunshine Fresh Air Work, a 
full account of which is given on another page. Mrs. S.A. Fisher has given $2.00. It is generous 
gifts of this kind which enable the HELPER Branch to cheer the lives of so many. Mrs. Joseph 
Barre gave $1.00; fifty cents for a year’s subscription for the MISSIONARY HELPER, and fifty cents 
for Branch postage. Miss Emma J. Ingalls is thankful for sunny rays received, and although con- 
fined to her bed all the time has been able to send out a few letters andcards. Mrs. Lucy A. Hill, 
another shut-in sister, sent in a gift of money in a most sunshiney letter. Mrs. Elizabeth Liebhart, 
before starting on a pleasure trip, remembered us with-a gift of postage stamps. 

Mrs. E. W. Walker is busy making little skirts which will be passed on to needy children. 
Mrs. W. H. Roberts is writing sunshine letters, and sending her HELPER each month to an invalid. 
A roll of literature has been received from Miss A. A. Garland. Postals, scripture leaflets and cards 
from Miss Bessie May Blood. Beautiful California post cards from Mrs. L. M. Judd. A box of lovely 
flowers and poem from Miss BE. Pearl Howe. Fifty cents in stamps from a Rhode Island member. 

Mrs. B. A. Kinney’s life is filled with good cheer acts. She has sentin the name of Mrs. M.A. 
Bailey, 18 Orange Street, Lewiston, Maine, who is a shut-in and would be glad to ieceive sunshine 
letters. Mrs. J. F. Parker has given, in memory of her eldest daughter, a large number of fancy 
pictures and cards. In this way the influence of her dear life is still brightening the lives of little 
children. Mrs. Mary Phillips Platt has given seventy-five cents as a thank offering for a precious 
little grand-daughter. Mrs. R. W. Clark is sending out helpful greetings and gave a number of 
postals for our work. 

Mrs. Walter I. Morgan was the first to respond to the call for birthday post cards, and sent 
some very pretty cards all stamped. Mrs. B. A. Parker has promised cards and reports that her 
class, “The Willing Workers,’’ are always ready for sunshine work. Mrs. Alice Daniels has become 
interested inthe I.S.S. cause. She is the teacher of about thirty little folks and we will expect to 
hear from ‘The Sunbeam Class”’ later. 

Greetings have been received from Mrs. Alma M. Cousins and her Sunshine Class of girls. 
Two books and twenty cents have come from Mrs. H. W. Cummings and a number of little girls who 
have formed themselves into a ‘Sunshine Club.” and are anxious to do what they can for the [.S.S. 
cause. Mrs. O. N. Hussey has organized her Sunday School Class for sunshine work, taking the 
name of ““Sunbeams."’ They have given yeast cake labels. postage stamps and a beautiful booklet. 
Following isa list of their membership:—Blanche Thurston, Frances Stanley, Gertruce L. E. 
Roberts, Edna M. Kimball, Ethel B. Littlefield, Gladys E. Littlefield, Alte F. Littlefield, Alice E. 
Armstrong, Mary E. Ham, Vera M. Remick, Mildred Knox, Bernice McCallum, Elna Armstrong, 


and Ruth Allen. 
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FRESH AIR AND SUNSHINE 
BY A CITY WORKER. 

When the roses shed their sweet fragrance about us, and the birds 
carol of the long summer days, we have no doubts about the arrival of 
that season of the year when we can live out-of-doors and enjoy Nature 
in all her beauty. 

Did you ever stop to think what this season means to our city 
mothers and children—those of them who live in small apartments where 
there isn’t even a backyard where the children might play, and where a 
breath of fresh air can be obtained? 

Summer in the overcrowded city means hot, stifling days and nights 
of unrest because of the heat. The streets afford the only available place 





SUNSHINE FRESH AIR CHILDREN PICKING DAISIES 


for recreation. The brick walls of the houses and the stone pavements 
retain the heat long after the sun has set; and the heat of the day con- 
tinues far into the night. : 

What must it mean to our city children to get out into the open 
where broad fields and shading trees invite them to large playgrounds 
and pleasant resting places? 

Those of us who can see the city children in their homes and know 
just how they live, can best realize what a trip into the country means 
to them. To some, the change is so overpowering they stand in mute 
admiration apparently afraid to move for fear the glimpse into fairy 
land will fade away Others show their delight by rolling on the grass 
and romping all the day long; but to all it means a little closer communion 
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with Mother Nature and a drawing nearer to the great heart-beat of true 
living. To see them gather the wild flowers and hug them tightly in their 
arms, tells a story so pathetic that no words can express. 

To no organization do the children appeal more strongly ‘than to 
our blessed Sunshine Society. As the school days draw to a close, they 
turn to Sunshine for the happy vacation days they eagerly hope may be 
theirs. 

Can we refuse these yourig hearts the joy they ask and which we 
honestly know is their right? Our blind babies sing “Youth is the time 
to be glad ;” and how can the children be glad if the environment neces- 
sary for their happiness is denied them? 

Fresh air, plenty of room for out of door play, and the freedom of 
out door life are as necessary to the child as the food that nourishes the 
little body or the air that it breathes, if we are to have strong men and 
women in the next generation with clear minds and fertile brains. Fresh 
air homes are a philanthropy to the children and to the community at 
large; but how shall we manage them? 

Sunshine has opened its fresh air work for this season. It has the 
sunny home at Hollis Heights, just outside of Bridgeport, Conn., again 
this year. The children are prepared to go in parties of fifteen for two 
weeks at a time. A splendid cook is engaged to look after their temporal 
wants, and their good friend, Mrs. Ellen Staples, will be their house- 
mother as she was a year ago. Everything is ready for a jolly summer 
season and an opportunity for the roses to bloom in the pale faces of our 
city children. While the children are overjoyed at the prospects before 
them, and a sunny atmosphere surrounds the work for them, our treas- 
urer, Mrs. Louis B. Campbell, and the fresh air committee are working 
earnestly day and night to raise the money to cover the expenses. 

Working just as economically as is possible and using the best pos- 
sible judgment in managing the Home, it is impossible to take care of 
the children for less than $2.25 a week. The clear, pure air gives them 
such large appetites that the grocer and the milkman present bills of 
generous proportions every week. Sunshine, through the help of volun- 
tary contributors, must meet these bills. Is it any wonder the summer 
season brings cares to our Treasurer that cause deep furrows in her 
placid face, and cause no end of anxiety to our fresh air workers? 

It is only through the kindly help of friends who come to the res- 
cue, that this portion of our Sunshine work is maintained. Never have 
our friends failed us in the past; and in full faith that they will help us 
again, Sunshine has gone ahead making plans for the children’s outing 
without one cent in the treasury to meet the needs of the work. Yet we 
feel sure no mistake has been made in faithfully relying on the in- 
terest and help of friends who will be glad to add their mite for this 
good cheer for the children. 

When we realize that a dime will give a tired mother and her babies 
a day at the seashore and that a quarter will add milk for the children 
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and a ride on the merry-go-round. that wondrous delight to the child- 
mind—, we are sure the dimes and the quarters will come in for this 
special Sunshine relief. Two dollars and a quarter will pay the board 
of a child at the Fresh Air Home for a week. 

What a source of delight the week at the Fresh Air Home means to 
those whom we can send. ‘The long ride on the steamboat from New 
York to Bridgeport gives the children nearly a whole day on the water. 
Never does a box luncheon taste better than on the Bridgeport boat; for 
the anticipation of happy days at the Home sweeten each morsel of food. 
Then comes the hour’s ride in the big wagon, from Bridgeport into the 
open country where broad fields, and the slope down to the shore of Long 
sibilities for real fun and pleasures unalloyed. 

The pretty Home always has such an hospitable air about it that all 
thoughts of homesickness vanish when its broad verandas and its spa- 
cious dining room and the recreation room are seen. What happy days 
our boys and girls have enjoyed in this sunny Home; and this season, we 
hope to add another list of children to the long list of those who have de- 
rived pleasure and practical benefit through its open doors. 

It has never been the purpose of Sunshine to take sick children there, 
yet many a little invalid has derived such lasting benefit from a vacation 
spent there that, occasionally, a sick child has been taken, and always 
with the most gratifying results. 

To you are presented the possibilities of the work, the requirements 
and its present needs. Before the middle of July, Sunshine must have 
$100 in its fresh air fund for the maintenance of the work at the Fresh 
Air Home. Unless the money comes in, the Society must either go into 
debt or refuse to send the city children for their much needed outing. 
Our workers are doing their portion of the work, and postponing their 
own vacations unti! each and every detail of the work has received their 
careful attention. Are you willing to do your share by donating your 
mite toward the maintenance of the work? 

Will you be like the sweet little woman who has been a shut-in for 
several years, and who sent a dime for some one to enjoy a day in the 
country? She said she had the beauties of Nature all about her— 
blooming flowers and grassy slopes—while the birds sang to her daily 
from the branches of the trees. Mindful of those who could not enjoy 
these rich blessings of life, she sent her dime which is all she could spare 
from her small purse; but it came with a heart full of love and a de- 
sire to do something to bring practical cheer to another. Can’t you do 
as much? 

Add a joy to your summer pleasures by sending something for the 
fresh air work to your president, Mrs. Rivington D. Lord, 593 Bedford 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and it will give her a bright ray of sunshine to 
be able to lighten the duties of the treasurer who is never happier 
than when some one sends a gift for this blessed work done for the 
brightening of humanity in the name and for the sake of the gospel of 
good cheer 
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What could be more delightful, for a summer evening—or after- 
noon lawn party—entertainment by the young people, than a “Folk-Lore 
Affair”? Different members would be prepared to tell a folk-lore story 
of different countries. These quaint tales which have been handed down 
from generation to generation are often very charming and suggestive. 
If they could be told by a young man or woman, in native costume, sit- 
ting cross-legged on a mat, they would be all the more effective: and 
Oriental or Indian songs, interspersed with the stories, with mandolin 
accompaniment where possible, would add to the enjoyment. If there 
are refreshments, serve them on leaves instead of plates. 

Any librarian will help find legends and tales of various lands, we 
feel sure. In “Fuel for Missionary Fires,” Miss Bain mentions “Songs 
of the Orient,” published by Silver, Burdett & Co., New York (10 cts.) 
Iwo charming folk-lore stories of Siam, “The Man in the Moon” and 
“The Legend of the Rice,” inay be found on page 175 of “The Laos of 
North Siam,” by Curtis, which is in the Reference Library of this year’s 
interdenominational study course. The Karen Tradition of the Creation 
and Fall is in the pamphlet How to Use the Nearer and Farther [2ast, 
furnished by Mrs. Chapman, for 10 cts. Houghton, Mifflin & Cu., Byos- 
ton, publish a book on Japan in History, Folk-lore and Art. A mission- 
ary writer has said that The Goddess of the Harvest is as charming a 
little tale as can be found in any language, as told in The Loyal Karens 
of Burma, by Col. Smeaton. Readings from Longfellow’s Hiawatha 
may supply the Indian legends. Our own missionary, Dr. Mary Vach- 
eler of Midnapore, sends us the following from India:: 
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THE WEAVER 


An astrologer went to a village to tell fortunes, fix auspicious days, 
etc. A weaver wanted his fortune told, and wanted to know, especially, 
when he would die. 

“You will die tomorrow,” said the astrologer. So next day the 
weaver set his house in order, called his caste friends about him and told 
them he was going to die. He lay quite still on his mat, and they pre- 
pared him for burying and took him away. A stream of water had to 
be crossed. The bed was very muddy and when the bearers got to it 
they questioned as to how they should cross the deep mud. The weaver 
remarked, “I have crossed it many times, why should you not be able to 
cross ?” 

“The corpse is haunted by a ghost!” the bearers cried out in terror, 
and dropped the bier in the mud and fled at the top of their speed. The 
mud was so deep the weaver could not get out, so he lay there for two 
days. A dealer in ghee (clarified butter) passed by, carrying a heavy 
load, and as he passed he said to himself, “How heavy this ghee is! If 
I could only get some one to carry it for me I would pay him well.” Just 
then from the mud, a voice said, “If you will take me up out of the mud 
and give me something to eat, I will carry your ghee for you.” So the 
ghee seller pulled the weaver out of the mud, gave him something to 


eat, and then said to him, “Now, take the ghee to my house and I will 
give you four annas.”” So the weaver took the vessel of ghee on his 
head and started off. He began to think how he would spend the prom- 
ised annas. He decided that he would buy a hen with it, and when he 
had a good many chickens he would sell them and buy a goat. When 
he had a herd of goats he would sell them and buy a cow, and when he 
had raised a large herd of cattle he would sell them for a large sum, and 
then marry. “When I have a large family,” he said to himself, “I will 
sit in the shade and weave on my loom, and my wife will do her work in 
the house, and the children will run in and out, and when it is time to eat, 
they will come and call me, and when I do not go at once, they will all 
gather around me and coax me, and then I will pretend to get vexed and 
will shake them off and tell them I will go when I am ready.” As _ he 
reached this point in his day dream he suited action to word, and down 
went the vessel of ghee. and was broken into many pieces, and all the con- 
tents were spilled on the ground. The owner in a rage beat the weaver, 
and scolded him with many angry words. 

But the weaver said, “Why are you so disturbed? After all, you 
a lost at most ten rupees worth of ghee, but I have lost a ready made 
amily.” 


’ 
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LITTLE EROTHER HYMN 


If every little child could see Though black the hand, red, brown 
or white, 
All hearts are just the same; 
Each one is precious in His sight, 
Would run to His embrace. Each one He calls by name. 


Our Saviour’s shining face, 
I think that each one eagerly 


And those who hear in every land, 
With loyal hearts and true, 
Will grasp some little brother’s hand 
And lead him onward, too. 
—Alfred R. Lincoln. 
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Junior Program 
Springs in the Desert. Chapter viii. 
Memory Text: “QO, send out thy light and thy truth; let them lead me.” 


This is a very happy chapter and should be a joyous lesson. Per- 
haps no people have received the gospel more willingly and told it to 
others more gladly thar the people of Korea. Open the meeting with 
joyful songs. - Our old favorite, “Hail to the Brightness of Zion’s Glad 
Morning,’ comes to mind immediately when we think of all that God 
has done and is doing for Korea. 


Scripture. John 4: 1-48. 


PRAYER. 


- 


Map Lesson. Locate Korea, its boundaries and principal cities. Study 
area (comparative size), population, surface, rivers, animals and 
plants. (The area of the mainland is about 90,000 square miles, or 
a little less than New York and Pennsylvania. With its “10,000 
islands,” the area is a little more than that of the two states named. 
It will readily be seen that the population must be much more dense 
than that of the United States.) 

Follow the topics given in the study book for the most part: The 

People, the Houses, Korean Children, Religion in Korea. A most inter- 

esting book, “With Tommy Tompkins in Korea,” by Mrs. H. G. Under- 
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wood, will give the leader much additional information, and might fur- 
nish her with extracts to read or tell to the class. 


MISSIONS IN KOREA. 


Mark with a star the mission stories. 


The stories of the begit:nings of missionary work, pages 69-71 in 
the study book, are very interesting, and should be carefully told by the 


pupils. 
in other lands besides Korea. 


They are valuable as illustrating the methods of beginning work 


Impress upon the children the remarkable results of the work in 
Korea, a work so new compared with the work in some lands. 

Close with the Responsive Reading at the head of Chapter vii and 
a prayer of thanksgiving —Mtssion Dayspring. 
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